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finished when once a plan of universal, free, and state-
controlled schools had been organized. In a way, it
may be said that education in this country has undergone
more numerous and striking changes during the portion
of the twentieth century thus far elapsed than it did
from the days of its inception up to that period. While
the educational development of the United States during
the past half-century has largely been within a well-
defined organization, modifications and advancement
have been constant and rapid.
Such progress has, in general, been the outcome of our
efforts to enlarge and enrich the principles of democratic
education already outlined. To this end we have under-
taken to extend existing privileges in education to all
classes of people and to consider such opportunities a
genuine birthright. Through legislation, state aid, con-
solidation, and transportation, for example, we have for
forty years been striving to enable the children in the rural
districts to secure educational opportunities comparable
with those furnished to pupils in the cities and villages.1
And through generous grants for Negro education, such
as those from the Jeanes (1908), the Phelps-Stokes (1911),
and the Rosenwald (1920) foundations, the public
school systems in various Southern states have been
stimulated to furnish colored children with material
and intellectual facilities equal to those afforded to white
boys and girls.
But we have further seen that educational practice
itself must be continually adapted to the abilities and
interests of all. We have come to feel that, to be truly
democratic, education should reach everyone and provide
1 See Cook, Katherine M., Reorganization of School Units in Selected Readings
at the end of this chapter.